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SYNTACTIC PRINTING 


IS 


Better Printing 
BECAUSE 


IT PERFORMS MORE EFFICIENTLY THE FUNCTION OF CONVEYING THOUGHT. 


Just Issvep 


THE STUDENT'S FIRST LATIN BOOK 
EDITED BY A CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER OF LIFELONG EXPERIENCE. 


SYNTACTIC PRINTING makes this book so different 


that it represents a new departure and offers new possibilities in language instruction. It teaches 
visually sentence structure and it gives to the pupil a far better comprehension of the use of words 
in sentences. Its explanations are unusually full and complete and are taken directly from class- 

room work. Latin constructions are presented from the standpoint of English constructions and ; 
the two languages are constantly compared especially in the uses of nouns and verbs. English 


derivatives are listed to the number of nearly 2,000. 


The Student's First Latin Book | 
enables the teacher 

to do better work, 

to do it more easily, | 


to increase efficiency, 
to develop new interest. 
IT SOLVES 
in a new and better way 
the problem of passing from the elementary work to Caesar. 


SYNTACTIC PRINTING 


makes possible an introduction to Caesar that is most easy, most natural, and best fitted to the 
pupil's powers. Heretofore the pupil has been forced to adapt himself to the text. Now for the 
first time the text is adapted to the pupil and the results prove the wisdom of the adaptation. 


The Student's First Latin Book... $1.50 
The Syntactic Text of the Gallic War...................45: 75 
Specimen pages by request. f 


THE SYNTACTIC BOOK CO. (not inc.) 2088 Lunt Ave., Chicago 
Successors to the Sheffield Book Co. 
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Two solid planks for your Latin platform 


D’OOGE 
Elements of Latin 
The teachers who are using 
D’Ooge’s Elements of Latin are en- 
thusiastic in its praise. The lessons 
are well arranged and there is an 


D’OOGE and EASTMAN 


Caesar in Gaul 


This book has been used in this 
school since its publication. The 
correlation of the prose composition 
with the text is notably good. The 


book is attractive in paper, print, 
and pictures. Our teachers and 
students have enjoyed using it. 

IpA Wessa 
Washington Irving High School, New York 


abundance of attractive and helpful 
material which arouses unusual in- 
terest in the work. 
Mary E. Burcoyne 
High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ginn and Company 


This Teacher Feels Strongly What She Writes 


“I feel that I must write you in regard to Place’s Beginning Latin. I have been using the 
book now for four years and I like it even better than I did in 1919, when I wrote Dr. Place a 
very enthusiastic letter concerning it. I find that it arouses and holds the children’s interest by : 
far the best of any text I have ever used. Its psychology is thoroughly sound. The introduction 
of new topics is very carefully planned, thorough drill being afforded to fix the old before the 
next new topic is introduced. The constant pointing out of the relation of Latin to English, the 
strong human interest and the fine classical atmosphere are unequalled in any other text I have | 
ever used or examined. 

“During the four years that I have used it, I have never failed to finish the book within the 
year, usually two or three weeks before the end of the term. The strong interest aroused and the 
feeling of worthwhileness of the study of Latin it gives the children create a motive power which 
enables them to cover the material presented with no more effort than they would use to complete 1 
a smaller amount in a less interesting and less psychological book"’. ' 


Many Other Teachers Write to the Same Effect 


By Perey OAKLAND Pace, Litt.D., Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE CLASSICAL CULTURE OF CHARLES LAMB 


lt may seem strange that one should attempt to 
trace the influence of classical literature in the writings 
of one who unblushingly admits': “I am entirely un- 
acquainted with the modern languages; and, like a 
better man than myself, have ‘small Latin and less 
Greek’’’. Lamb was a modest man, and, fortunately, 
this admission contains only a part truth. Lamb's 
letters teem with Latin expressions and illustrations; 
and, while his Latinity may be called in question at 
times, so may his English; and we are tempted to use, 
in defense of his Latin, what Augustine Birrell writes? 
about his English, at the close of his Introduction to 
The Essays of Elia: ‘The spelling is often quaint, 
sometimes wrong, but always Lamb's, and therefore 
better than anybody else's”. Lamb’s Latin phrases 
are always pat to the subject, his allusions to my- 
thology and literature are singularly A propos, and all 
has the stamp of his own charming personality. 

While Lamb was at Christ’s Hospital, the soft and 

gentle Rev. Matthew Field was the Under-Master, 
under whom Lamb and his fellows apparently lay in 
green pastures, for he writes’: 
....We lived a life as careless as birds. . . .his <Field’s> 
very highest form seldom proceeded further than two or 
three of the introductory fables of Phaedrus.... 
While his <the Upper Master’s> pale students were 
battering their brains over Xenophon and Plato, with a 
silence as deep as that enjoined by the Samite, we were 
enjoying ourselves at our ease in our little Goshen. 
Of this Upper Master, James Boyer, Lamb writes*: 
...He would laugh, ay, and heartily, but then it must 
be at Flaccus’s quibble about Rex—or at the tristis 
severilas in vultu, or inspicere in patinas, of Terence — 
thin jests, which at their first broaching could hardly 
have had vis enough to move a Roman muscle. 

Lamb writes* about the strange fare Field's charges 

were wont to eat: 
... We had classics of our own, without being beholden 
to ‘insolent Greece or haughty Rome’, that passed 
current among us—Peter Wilkins—the Adventures of 
the Hon. Capt. Robert Boyle—the Fortunate Blue 
Coat Boy—and the like. 


Small wonder, then, that Lamb felt that his knowledge 
of the ancient languages was slender. Of corpora! 
punishment at Christ's in his day, we read*: “The 
scourging was, after the old Roman fashion, long and 
stately. The lictor accompanied the criminal quite 
round the hall’’. 

In that altogether delightful essay, The Old and the 
New Schoolmaster, Lamb pays his respects? to the 
teachers of the ‘old school’, with characteristic grace of 
wit; 

'The Essays of Elia, Everyman's Library, page 58. *Essays, 


Introduction, xviii. *Essays, 21-22. 
‘Essays, 22-23. ‘Essays, 21. ‘Essays, 20. ‘Essays, 60. 


Rest to the souls of those fine old Pedagogues; the 
breed, long since extinct, of the Lilys and the Lin- 
acres: who believing that all learning was contained in 
the languages which they taught, and despising every 
other acquirement as superficial and useless, came to 
their task as to a sport!....They were always in their 
first garden, reaping harvests of their golden time, 
among their Flori and their Spict-legia; in Arcadia 
still, but kings; the ferule of their sway not much 
harsher, but of like dignity with that mild sceptre 
attributed to king Basileus; the Greek and Latin, 
their stately Pamela and their Philoclea; with the 
occasional duncery of some untoward Tyro, serving for 
a refreshing interlude of a Mopsa, or aclown Damae- 
tas! 

Mr. Thomas Noon Talfourd, in his biographical 
sketch of Lamb, writes*: 

When Lamb left school, be was in the lower division 
of the second class—which, in the language of the school, 
is termed “being in Greek, but not Deputy Grecian”, 
He had read Virgil, Sallust, Terence, selections from 
Lucian’s Dialogues, and Xenophon; and had evinced 
considerable skill in the niceties of Latin composition, 
both in prose and verse. His docility and aptitude for 
the attainment of classical knowledge would have en- 
sured him an exhibition; but to this the impediment 
in his speech proved an insuperable obstacle. 

Lamb never had the opportunity of attending a 
University, but throughout his life he had a romantic 
attachment for these ancient seats of learning. In 
the essay, Oxford in the Vacation, he acquaints us 
with this fondness’: “‘To such a one as myself, who 
has been defrauded in his young years of the sweet 
food of academic institution, nowhere is so pleasant, to 
while away a few idle weeks at, as one or other of the 
Universities”. 

There are many reminiscences in Lamb's essays and 

letters of his study of Vergil. In a letter to William 
Godwin'’, Lamb requests Godwin to vote for a candi- 
date in whom Lamb is interested, earlier than Godwin 
had intended. ‘I'd go cheerfully myself, but I am no 
freeholder (Fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium), but I sold it 
for £50". In the essay, Grace before Meat, we read": 
“Virgil knew the harpy-nature better, when he put into 
the mouth of Celaeno any thing but a blessing’. This 
he wrote a propos of gluttons’ saying grace before sitting 
down at table “‘like hogs to their troughs”. Again he 
writes, in the same essay": 
... With what frame or composure, I wonder, can a 
city chaplain pronounce his benediction at some great 
Hall feast, when he knows that his last concludin 
pious word—and that, in all probability, the sa 


name which he preaches—is but the signal for so 
many impatient harpies to commence their foul orgies, 


with as little sense of true thankfulness (which is 
temperance) as those Virgilian fowl! 


*The Works of Charles Lamb, 1.14 (New York, 1857). *Essays,1o. 
"The Letters of Charles Lamb, Everyman's Library, 1.309. 
MEssays, 109-110. 


NEssays, 109. 
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In the essay, Christ's Hospital, Lamb" tells about 
the nurses who openly filched food for themselves from 
the boys’ own allotments. 

... <We> saw the better part of our provisions carried 
awey before our faces by harpies; and ourselves re- 
duced (with the Trojan in the hall of Dido) 

‘To feed our mind with idle portraiture’. 

Lamb acquaints us", in the essay, Grace before 
Meat, with the legend of the golden days at Christ's, 
when 
... the young Hospitallers were wont to have smoking 
joints of roast meat upon their nightly boards, till some 
pious benefactor, commiserating the decencies, rather 
than the palates, of the children, commuted our flesh 
for garments, and gave us—horresco referens —trowsers 
instead of mutton. 

Lamb retells the story of the little chimney-sweep"s 
who, exhausted by his dirty labor at Arundel Castle, 
crept ‘between a pair of sheets whiter and softer than 
the lap where Venus lulled Ascanius”. We find a 
delightful reminiscence of Vergil in New Year's Eve, 
wherein, writing about his disinclination to change his 
locus vivendi, Lamb says": “My household-gods 
plant a terrible fixed foot, and are not rooted up with- 
out blood. They do not willingly seek Lavinian 
shores". In the essay, Amicus Redivivus, Lamb tells 
about his saving George Dyer from drowning'’: “In 
a moment (if time was in that time) he was on my 
shoulders, and 1—freighted with a load more precious 
than his who bore Anchises”. This misadventure 
caused Lamb to have wild night visions'*: 

. Then I have before me Palinurus, just letting go the 

.Next follow-—-a mournful procession— 

suicidal faces, saved against their wills from drowning; 

dolefully trailing a length of reluctant gratefulness, 

with ropy weeds pendent from locks of watchet hue— 

constrained Lazari—Pluto’s half-subjects—stolen fees 
from the grave—bilking Charon of his fare. 


In a letter addressed to C. A. Elton we read!'®: 


..We have been up to the ear in classics ever since it”® 
came. I have been greatly pleased, but most, I think, 
with the Hesiod,—the Titan battle quite amazed 
me....Apollonius was new to me... . Medea is glorious; 
but I cannot give up Dido. She positively i is the only 
Fine Lady of Antiquity: her courtesy to the Trojans 
is altogether queen-like. Eneas is a most disagreeable 

: Ascanius a pretty young master... Mezentius 

or my money—his dying speech shames Turpin— 
not the Archbishop, but the roadster of that name, I 
mean. 
Again, Lamb writes* to William Wordsworth about an 
attack of insanity which had again seized his sister, 
Mary: “I see little of her: alas! 1 too often hear her. 
Sunt lachrymae rerum!" In the same letter, he an- 
nounces the engagement of his ward, Emma Isola, to a 
friend, Moxon, an accomplishment, as he writes, 
“cujus pars magna fui’. 

Scattered throughout Lamb’s writings we find 
echoes of his reading of Terence. In a letter to Cole- 
ridge, written in 1796, we read™: “In the words of 
Terence, a little altered, Taedet me hujus quotidiani 


“Essays, 17. “Essays, wo UEssays, 131. “Essays, 34. 
245. Essa “Letters 2.8-9 


45. 
eee is toa eras of books which Elton had sent 
to 
“Letters, 1.27. 


mundi, I am heartily sick of the every-day scenes of 
life’. Again, in the essay, Oxford in the Vacation’, 
he tells about Mr. George Dyer, who called to see 
Basil Montagu, in Bedford Square, and, finding no one 
at home, entered his name in the book “which ordi- 
narily lies about in such places, to record the failures of 
the untimely or unfortunate visitor’’. Several hours 
later, having completely forgotten that he had been at 
the house, he returned, and, again finding no one at 
home, asked for the book. Lamb continues: “*. .. again 
the book is brought, and in the line just above that in 
which he is about to print his second name (his re- 
script)—his first name (scarce dry) looks out upon 
him like another Sosia. . ..” 

References to Pliny the Younger are not uncommon. 
In 1800 Lamb writes to Thomas Manning as follows*: 

I am going to ask a favor of you, and am at a loss 
how to do it in the most delicate manner. For this 
purpose I have been looking into Pliny's Letters, who is 
noted to have had the best grace in begging of all the 
ancients, (I read him in the elegant translation of Mr. 
Melmoth,) but not finding any case there exactly 
similar with mine, I am constrained to beg in my own 
barbarian way. 

In a letter to Southey, dated 1825, we read*: 

You'll know who this letter comes from by soe 
slap-dash upon the text, as in the good old times 
never could come into the custom of envelopes. ‘Tis 
a modern foppery; the Plinian correspondence gives no 
hint of such. 

Writing to Bernard Barton, in 1826, Lamb says”: 

.. When my Epistles come to be weighed with Pliny’s, 
however superior to the Roman in delicate irony, 
judicious reflections, etc., his gilt post will bribe over 
the judges to him. 

This is A propos of Lamb's habit of writing on ruled 
paper, and of his possessing no sealing-wax. 

A few references to Horace occur. Writing to 
Thomas Manning, in 1801, Lamb says*’: “Like the 
country mouse, that had tasted a little of urbane 
manners, | long to be nibbling my own cheese by my 
dear self, without mouse-traps and _ time-traps’’. 
Again, in a letter to Manning, in 1803, wherein he 
scouts Manning's belief that Tartary should be inde- 
pendent, we read**: ‘‘Take Helebore (the counsel is 
Horace’s, ‘twas none of my thought originally)". 

Of the two masters at Christ’s—-Lancelot Pepys 
Stevens and Dr. Trollope—he writes: 

Oh, it is pleasant, as it is rare, to find the same arm 
linked i in yours at forty, which at thirteen helped it to 
turn over the Cicero De Amicitia, or some tale of An- 
tique Friendship, which the young heart even then was 
burning to anticipate! 

We learn, in a letter to Thomas Manning", about a 
work by Lamb, “the Adventures of Ulysses, intended to 
be an introduction to the reading of Telemachus! 
It is done out of the Odyssey, not from the Greek, (i 
would not mislead you,) nor yet from Pope's Odyssey, 
but from an older translation of one Chapman”. 
In a letter to Manning, in 1801, he asks": ‘Do you 

™Essays,13. ™Letters, 1.147. *Letters, 2.129 *Letters, 
2.143. Letters, 1.18. 

“Letters, 1.217. *Eesays, 24. “Letters, 1.276-277. ™Letters, 
1.190. 
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remember an instance from Homer, (who understood 
these matters tolerably well,) of Priam driving away 
his other sons with expressions of wrath and bitter re- 
proach, when Hector was just dead?” Writing about 
theatergoing, he says*: ‘‘We must live our toilsome 
lives twice over, as it was the mournful privilege of 
Ulysses to descend twice to the shades’’. In the essay, 
The Two Races of Men, writing about the gaps in his 
bookshelves, caused by the borrowings of Coleridge, 
he says*®: “Just below, Dodsley’s dramas want their 
fourth volume, where Vittoria Corombona is! The re- 
mainder nine are as distasteful as Priam’'s refuse sons, 
when the Fates borrowed Hector”. It would seem that 
Lamb had, in his cups, parted company with a Rev. 
Mr. Cary, with whom he dined periodically; and the 
realization of the disgrace he apparently had brought 
upon the cloth, drew from Lamb the following words*: 

Remote whispers suggested that I coached it home in 
triumph. Far be that from working pride in me, for I 
was unconscious of the locomotion; that a young 
Mentor accompanied a reprobate old Telemachus; 
that, the Trojan like, he bore his charge upon his 
shoulders, while the wretched incubus, in glimmering 
sense, hiccuped drunken snatches of flying on the bat’'s 
wings after sunset... .Where I was to have sate for a 
sober, middle-aged-and-a-half gentleman, literary too, 
the neat fingered artist can educe no notions but of a 
dissolute Silenus, lecturing natural philosophy to a 
jeering Chromius, or a Mnasilus. Pudet. 

There are at least two references to Epicurus in the 
writings of Lamb. In one® he complains to Miss 
Betham of his “‘Accursed, damned desks, trade, com- 
merce, business”, and gives expression to this wish: 
“Oh, darling laziness! heaven of Epicurus! Saint's 
Everlasting Rest! that 1 could drink vast potations of 
thee thro’ unmeasured Eternity—Otium cum vel 
sine dignitate”’. In the essay, The Superannuated 
Man, descanting on his recent retirement from clerk- 
ing, Lamb says™; “It is Lucretian pleasure to behold the 
Pr drudges, whom I have left behind in the world, 
carking and caring”. 

References to mythological characters are frequent. 

Of a crippled beggar, he writes"’: “He was as the man- 
part of a Centaur, from which the horse-half had been 
cloven in some dire Lapithan controversy”. In a 
letter addressed to Coleridge, he suggests that Cole- 
ridge compress his Monody**: 
...I feel that thus compressed it would gain energy, 
but think it most likely you will not agree with me: 
for who shall go about to bring opinions to the bed of 
Procrustes, and introduce among the sons of men a 
monotony of identical feelings? 

Lamb had written to William Godwin, requesting 
Mr. and Mrs. Godwin not to call on him and Mary in 
the forenoon, because it upset Mary. Lamb forth- 
with repented of his hasty letter and sent a second 
letter, full of remorse*’: 

Come, as Macbeth’s drunken porter says, knock, 
knock knock, knock, knock, knock, knock—seven 
times in a day shalt thou batter at my peace, and if I 
shut aught against thee, save the Temple of Janus, 


S, 30. 
"Essays, 166. *Essay i 1.343. “Essays, 232. *Essays, 


“Letters, 2.343-344. “Le 
1.17. Letters, 1.233. 


may Briareus, with his hundred hands, in each a brass 
knocker, lead me such a life. 

Of John Tipp, of the South Sea House, Lamb writes**: 
“He sate like Lord Midas"’ among his musical instru- 
ments. 

Lamb could write a letter in understandable Latin. 
Under date of October 9, 1802, we find such a letter 
addressed to Coleridge": In the notes to this letter, 
Ernest Rhys says*®: 

This Latin letter seems to have been written in 
answer to a challenge from Coleridge. The Latin 
style is of the worst, the most school-boyish, but the 
Latinity——meaning by that merely the grammar—is 
neither so bad in its original state nor so corrupted by 
misprints as report would lead folk to believe. 
Many years later (1831), Lamb tried his hand at 
writing Latin letters again®. 

Lamb's quotations from Latin authors, and his own 
Latin phrases have the smack of his own personality. 
A few, by way of illustration, must suffice. In a 
famous essay, A Dissertation upon Roast Pig, we 
read“; “Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus 
ediiilis, 1 will maintain it to be the most delicate— 
princeps obsoniorum"’. 

At the time of his retirement from his clerkship, 
Lamb writes: “They tell me, a certain cum dignitate 
air, that has been buried so long with my other good 
parts, has begun to shoot forth in my person.... 
Opus operatum est’. Written on the seal around a 
letter, addressed to Edward Moxon, are these words: 
Obiit Edwardus Reflector Armiger, 31 dec. 1832. 
Natus tres hebdomidas. Pax animae ejus”’. 

The personality of Charles Lamb has always had a 
charm for me, and it was in the hope that I might 
bring out a side of his nature not stressed in books 
about him, that I undertook a detailed study of his 
writings, having in mind the influence of the Classics 
upon his life and his works. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY Ett Epwarp Burriss 


REVIEWS 


A Sixth-Century Fragment of the Letters of Pliny the 
Younger: A Study of Six Leaves of an Uncial Manu- 
script Preserved in the Pierpont Morgan Library of 
New York. By E. A. Lowe and E. K. Rand. Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington (1922). 
Pp. vi + 67. Plates XX. 

In their ‘“Prefatory Note", the authors tell us that 
the Pierpont Morgan Library 


.. .possesses the oldest Latin manuscripts in America, 
including several that even the greatest European 
libraries would be proud to own. The collection is also 
admirably representative of the development of script 
throughout the Middle Ages. It comprises specimens 
of the uncial hand, the half-uncial, the Merovingian 
minuscule of the Luxeuil type, the script of the famous 
school of Tours, the St. Gall type, the Irish and Visi- 
gothic hands, and the Beneventan and Anglo-Saxon 
scripts. 

“Essays, 5. “Letters, 1.203. “Letters, 1.415. 

“Letters, 2.2900-292. “Essays, 145. “Essays, 232. “Letters, 
2.310. 
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The fragment with which the present book deals is 
(iii) a “‘new witness to the text <of the Younger Pliny>, 
older by three centuries than the oldest codex hereto- 
fore used by any modern editor..."". The fragment 
was bought by the late J. Pierpont Morgan in Rome, in 
December, 1910. Messrs. Lowe and Rand had their 
first opportunity to study it in 1915. In December 
of that year, at the joint meeting of the American 
Archaeological Institute and the American Philologi- 
cal Association, at Princeton University, Dr. Lowe read 
a paper concerning the palaeographical importance of 
the fragment, and Professor Rand discussed its textual 
importance. The views presented at that meeting are 
published now, in elaborated form, under the titles 
The Palaeography of the Morgan Fragment, E. A. 
Lowe (3-34), and The Text of the Morgan Fragment, 
E. K. Rand (37-67). Dr. Lowe discusses the contents 
of the fragment, its size, its binding, its ruling, the 
relation of the six leaves to the rest of the manuscript, 
the original size of the manuscript (5-6), ornamenta- 
tion, corrections, syllabification (8-9), orthography 
(9-10), abbreviations (10-11), authenticity of the six 
leaves (11-12), archetype (12-13), the date and later 
history (13-22). He asserts, unhesitatingly, that the 
Morgan fragment is a genuine relic of antiquity. 
He sums up his discussion of the earlier history of the 
manuscript as follows (21): 

Our manuscript, then, was written in Italy about the 
year 500. It is quite possible that it had crossed the 
Alps by the ninth century or even before. It is certain 
that by the fifteenth century it had found asylum in 
France. When and under what circumstances it got 
back to Italy will be shown by Professor Rand in the 
pages that follow. 

In the concluding paragraph of his discussion, Dr. 
Lowe writes in most interesting fashion of the im- 
mensely important part that France has played in pre- 
serving for us many important texts of classical authors. 

On pages 23-34 Dr. Lowe gives a transcript of the 
manuscript. 

Professor Rand first discusses the relation of the 
Morgan fragment to Aldus Manutius’s Codex Pari- 
sinus of Pliny the Younger. He is inclined strongly to 
the belief that the fragment is part of this Codex 
Parisinus, now lost. He finds a striking similarity be- 
tween Aldus’s text and that of the fragment (41-43). 
He then discusses (44-57) the relation of the fragment 
to the other manuscripts of Pliny’s Letters. BandF, 
he thinks, are direct descendants of P through a single 
intervening minuscule codex. He finds (57) ‘nothing 
yet to overthrow our surmise that a bit of the ancient 
Parisinus is veritably in the city of New York”. 

Finally (58-65), Professor Rand discusses the edi- 
torial methods of Aldus. He regards Aldus as a scru- 
pulous and conscientious editor (61), and holds that, in 
Books 1-9 especially, Aldus faithfully copied P. 
In reaching this conclusion, Professor Rand found him- 
self at variance with Professor E. T. Merrill, who had 
for many years devoted himself to a study of the text 
of Pliny's Letters, by way of preparation for the publi- 
cation of a critical edition of the text of the Letters 
(this edition has appeared, since our monograph was 


published). In Classical Philology 5.33 (1919), Pro- 
fessor Merrill declared that ‘‘Aldus stands clearly con- 
victed of being an extremely unsafe textual critic of 
Pliny’s Letters”. Over against this, I set Professor 
Rand's concluding words (65): 

I conclude, then, that the Morgan fragment is a 
piece of the Parisinus, and that we may compare with 
Aldus’s text the very words which he studied out, 
carefully collated, and treated with a decent respect. . . . 
if my view is right, we owe to the acquisition of the 
ancient fragment by the Pierpont Morgan Library a 
new confidence in the integrity of Aldus, a clearer under- 
standing of the history of the Letters in the early 
Middle Ages, and a surer method of editing their text. 

Of the 20 plates, 12 give photographs of the six 
leaves of the Pliny manuscript. Six other Plates 
present views of parts of manuscripts, at Florence and 
at Oxford, which give the portions of text of Pliny’s 
Letters that are contained in the six leaves of the 
Morgan Fragment. Plate X1X reproduces the end of 
Book IT and the beginning of Book ill of the Aldine 
edition of Pliny’s Letters. 

The monograph was noticed in The Classical Journal 
18.381-382 (March, 1923). By an accident, this re- 
view is unsigned. From this review three sentences may 
be quoted (382). “The mode of argumentation often 
appears not so convincing as one might wish. But it is 
much, at any rate, that we have an early uncial 
specimen of Pliny’s Letters when before we had no 
MS of those delightful causeries earlier than the ninth 
century. Majuscule copies of classic authors have for 
the most part gone the way of all sheepskin". These 
sentences show clearly how much will be achieved if 
Dr. Lowe's contention finally wins acceptance, that 
the fragment under discussion goes back to 500 A. D. 

The monograph was noticed also in Philologische 
Wochenschrift 43.509-511 (June 2, 1923), by Alfred 
Klotz. Professor Klotz, after giving an abstract of the 
paper, declares that, though the fragment “keine 
Stelle des Textes bessert”’, it is of very great importance 
for the history of the text, because it greatly enriches 
our knowledge of the first class of the manuscripts of 
Pliny’s Letters. This would seem to indicate that he 
regarded the demonstration by Messrs. Lowe and 
Rand as sound. He concludes by saying that, quite 
independent of the value of the fragment for the light it 
throws on our knowledge of Class 1 of the manu- 
scripts, is the question which of the three classes of 
manuscripts of Pliny’s Letters deserves preeminence. 
This question, he says finally, has been newiy inves- 
tigated with important results by G. Carlsson, Zur 
Textkritik der Pliniusbriefe (a dissertation published 
at Lund, 1922). In this dissertation, which is reviewed, 
favorably, by Professor J. P. Postgate, in The Classi- 
cal Review 37.139-140, Dr. Carlsson argues that Pro- 
fessor Merrill was mistaken in adhering, in his criti- 
cal text, to the B F family of MSS of Pliny’s Letters. 
He discusses, too, the Morgan Fragment and the Al- 
dine edition. Professor Postgate comments thus: ‘Both 
these give the B F tradition, which, with its character- 
istic depravations, thus goes back at least to the sixth 
century”’. 


The monograph of Messrs. Lowe and Rand has been 
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reviewed most recently by Dr. Charies Upson Clark, 
in The American Journal of Philology 45.88-90 (March, 
1924). He describes Dr. Lowe's conclusion that the 
manuscript was written in Italy about 500 A. D. as 
“tentative” (89). Dr: Clark is not quite willing to 
accept Professor Rand's assertion that the fragment is 
the source, through an intervening minuscule copy, 
of B F. He is rather inclined to guess, with Professor 
Merrill, that the fragment is a copy of the progenitor of 
B F (89). He seems inclined to believe also that Pro- 
fessor Merrill has shown that “Lowe's attribution of 
the MS to Italy <is> risky, through lack of evidence; 
and his dating of the MS within half a century is im- 
pugned for the same reason”. “<Professor Merrill> 
emphasizes what Rand in his enthusiasm occasionally 
forgets, that the identification of <the fragment> 
with the Parisinus is only an attractive hypothesis, 
since the fragment is too brief to furnish anything of the 
nature of stringent proof. Rand had also tried to 
show that Aldus followed <the text shown in the mono- 
graph> closely; Merrill recalls that Aldus had other 
MSS at command, among them very likely one of the 
copies of F, with a text like P’’. 

It is certainly a fascinating game when one offsets 
another scholar’s “probably” or “very likely”’ with a 
“probably” or “very likely” of his own. 

In Classical Philology 18.97-119 (April, 1923), 
Professor E. T. Merrill discussed our monograph in a 
very elaborate paper entitled The Morgan Fragment 
of Pliny’s Letters. In this paper he takes issue, at 
practically every point, with Dr. Lowe and Professor 
Rand. Here and there Professor Merrill writes with a 
touch of asperity similar to that which Mr. E. A. 
Housman, the merciless English critic, so often uses 
(recently, as it happens, at the expense of Professor 
Merrili himself, in his review of Professor Merrill's 
text edition of Catullus, The Classical Review 38. 
25-27). 

To this paper by Professor Merrill, Professor Rand 
makes an elaborate reply in a paper entitled A New 
Approach to the Text of Pliny’s Letters, Article 1, 
published in Harvard Studies in Classical Phiiology 
34.79-191 (1923). He thinks that “Mr. Merrill has 
not accurately described the nature of my argu- 
ment..."". He then makes reply to “the many ob- 
jections which Mr. Merrill has raised to my mode of 
reasoning. I will then proceed to a fresh examin: a 
of the Bodleian volume once possessed by Budaeus, 
which according to Mr. Merrill is our most immediate 
authority for the readings of P’’ (80). 

Manifestly, we have here an intricate problem, into 
which THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY can hardly enter 
further. One may be sure that Professor Merrill will re- 
turn to the attack—even before Professor Rand's 
next article on the fragment and allied problems is 
published. 


C. Plini Caecili Secundi Epistularum Libri Decem. 
Recensuit Elmer Truesdell Merrill. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner (1922). Pp. XXIV + 315. 

The publication of a critical text of a Greek or a 


Latin author by an American classical scholar is in- 
deed a rare event. Professor Charles Upson Ciark 
issued in 1910, through Weidmann (Berlin), the first 
volume of his critical edition of Ammianus Marcellinus. 
Of this work, Professor F. G. Moore wrote, in THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 4.45, as follows: 

With the appearance of this work it is not too much 
to say that American classical scholarship enters upon a 
new period. For while we have long possessed men 
who under more favorable circumstances could have 
produced a critical edition on this scale, the fact re- 
mains that our reviews have now their very first oppor- 
tunity to welcome any classical author complete, in a 
definitive editio maior, based upon the fullest first- 
hand knowledge of all the manuscript material. 

Classical scholars have long followed with interest 
the increasing array of evidences that Professor Merrill 
has given of his long and intensive study of the text of 
Pliny. As long ago as 1903, he published his Selected 
Letters of the Younger Pliny, Edited with Introduction 
and Notes (New York, Macmillan). Since that time he 
has published many papers on Pliny, especiaily in 
Classical Philology: On a Bodleian Copy of Pliny’s 
Letters, 2.129-156 (1907); On the Eight-Book Tradition 
of Pliny’s Letters in Verona, 5.175-188 (1910); On the 
Early Printed Editions of Pliny’s Correspondence 
with Trajan, 5.451-466; The Tradition of Pliny's 
Letters, 10.8-25 (1915); On a Venetian Codex of 
Pliny’s Letters, 12.259-270 (1917: cited, with a 
double error, by Professor Merrill, in this edition, 
page XV, note 32, as Volume 7, 1912); On the Use by 
Aldus of his Manuscripts of Pliny’s Letters, 14.29-34 
(1919); The Morgan Fragment of Pliny’s Letters, 
18.97-119 (1923). 

In his Praefatio, written, of course, in Latin, Pro- 
fessor Merrill deals with the date of the first publica- 
tion of Pliny’s Letters. He thinks it probable that the 
first selection of nine books was published before 
Pliny left Italy for Bithynia. The tenth book was not 
published till after Pliny’s death (III-IV). It is a 
rather curious fact that, with the exception of Apolli- 
naris Sidonius, until we come to Ratherius, Bishop of 
Verona (890-974), “nulla nota, nullum vestigium 
auctoritatis Plinii reperiri potest” (IV), unless perhaps 
there is a reference to him in a certain letter of Einhard 
addressed to Servatus Lupus. Apollinaris Sidonius, an 
enthusiastic imitator of Pliny, speaks of the nine books 
of Pliny’s Letters as if they were well known in his day 
and generation. Book 10, containing the letters -be- 
tween Trajan and Pliny, was still unknown. In the fifth 
or sixth century of our era, when rhetoric flourished 
again, Books 1-9 were edited “ab homine quodam 
docto, vel fortasse in vicem a pluribus” (V). Out of 
these labors rose one family of manuscripts, containing 
nine books. But this familia codicum, ‘‘falci et studio 
emendatorum subdita textum deformatum potius quam 
restitutum exhibebat” (V). 

On pages V1-X XIII, Professor Merrill discusses the 
manuscripts, under three captions: 1. Familia Decem 
Librorum (V1-XII1), 2. Familia Octo Librorum (XIV- 
XVI), 3. Familia Novem Librorum (XVI-XXIII). 
In an Appendix (XXIV), he refers to the edition by 
Messrs. Lowe and Rand of the Six Leaves in the Pier- 
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pont Morgan Library, and he gives a collation of the 
important readings of that fragment. 

The text, and elaborate apparatus criticus cover 
pages 1-309. There is also an Index Nominum (310- 
315). 

Professor Merrill's views as to the text of Pliny can 
be got readily from his various articles, some of which 
were listed above. Since he does not give in this 
edition any conspectus of differences between his own 
text and that of others—a useful practice followed in a 
good many books—, one must compare his text, line 
by line, with that of his predecessors, to determine 
wherein it differs from them. From a quite casual 
examination, I notice one or two interesting points. 
In 1.2.2 Keil and Miller read nam vim tantorum 
virorum ‘pauci, quos aequus amavit’, adsequi possunt. 
Professor Merrill omits amavit. In 1.3.3, Miller 
reads Quin tu (tempus est enim) humiles et sordidas 
curas aliis mandas...? Professor Merrill gives quin 
tu (tempus enim), etc. The beautiful open page of the 
text is a delight to read, but its charm is, however, for 
me at least, diminished somewhat by the fact that 
Professor Merrill begins a sentence with a small 
initial letter, and follows the German system of punctu- 
ation (which I personally happen to dislike). 

Professor Merrill's book was reviewed by Professor 
J. P. Postgate in The Classical Review 37. 35-36. 
Besides discussing in detail a number of Professor 
Merrill’s readings, which he disapproves, Professor 
Postgate writes as follows: 
... The editor’s major interest is in the history of the 
text, which he has elucidated with skill and patience. 
He has a minor interest in the text itself. His critical 

inciples are stated on p. xx: “Cuiuscumque enim 
familine lectiones sunt, expendi debent. Nullus vero 
codex, nulla codicum familia mendis vacat, et ‘ratio et 
res ipsa’, ut Anglus ille doctissimus adfirmare audebat, 
‘centum codicibus potiores sunt’. Editoris autem 
fastidium vel deliciae nunquam pro ratione et re ipsa 
valere possunt”. The professions are unexception- 
able; but the heart is cold. We may wonder that 
after nineteen years an editor of the Letters of Pliny 
has so little to offer for the improvement of a literary 
work which extends to three hundred Teubner pages. . . 

This “fastidium editoris” already evident in the 
Selected Letters has done less harm than it would have 


if the traditional text had been worse attested. 
CHARLES KNAppP. 


Euripides and His Influence (Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome Series). By F. L. Lucas. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Co. (1923). Pp. XV + 188. $1.50. 
One of the most entertaining curiosities of literature 

in our time is the completeness with which the genius of 

Mr. Gilbert Murray has led English readers to accept 

him as the equivalent of Euripides. Scholars may 

grieve; they may point out from time to time that on 
certain false renderings by Mr. Murray have been 
based theories of Greek life and thought; that Eurip- 
ides did not write a sugary and sentimental verse; 
that (in the words of Mr. John Jay Chapman), “the 
ingenuous young student who should look into Euripi- 
des himself after reading Murray's translations and 
introductions to the poet would experience very much 


such a surprise as a boy does who finds a snake in a 
bird’s nest”. But these strictures are powerless against 
Mr. Murray's charm; indeed, his suavity, reinforced 
by Verrall’s rigorous if misguided logic, have reacted 
on scholars themselves and definitely altered the center 
of gravity of appreciation of the Attic drama. 

When, therefore, one opens a new volume on Euripi- 
des, one looks anxiously to see whether it is not really 
about Mr. Gilbert Murray. The essay under considera- 
tion starts ominously with an Introduction by Mr. 
R. W. Livingstone, who says (viii): “Euripides has 
been the centre of the awakened interest in Greece. 
That is partly because he has found in this generation a 
translator and an interpreter of genius: partly because 
the twentieth century sees in him its own critical 
spirit, its hatred of cruelty and religious shams, its 
sympathy with women and with the oppressed’’. 
But while still shivering on the brink the reviewer 
turned to the Bibliography (there is no Index), and 
found this encouraging entry (187): “Murray, Gil- 
bert, Verse translations. ...Excellent verse, but most 
misleadingly romantic; in fact, as much an adapta- 
tion as a translation of Euripides’. 

The contents of the book are as follows: 

Introduction, by R. W. Livingstone (vii-ix); Pre- 
face (xi-xiv); I. The Man and his Work (3-38); II. 
The Influence of Euripides on Antiquity (39-81); III. 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance (82-117);.IV. The 
Neo-Classic Age (118-151); V. The Nineteenth 
Century and After (152-176); Notes (179-185); 
Bibhography (186-188). 

The first chapter, The Man and His Work, gives a 
fair and straightforward account of the innovations 
and mannerisms in dramatic technique universally 
attributed to Euripides, of his frank use of “‘the love 
interest’, his feminism, his realism, and his agnosti- 
cism. Mr. Lucas makes his own translations and calls 
Verrall’s theories fantastic. On this sound basis it 
seems just to allow him to admire his author with all 
his heart, although partisans of the elder dramatists 
may detect and resent a tendency to see Aeschylus as 
archaic and Sophocles as mid-Periclean. 

The rest of the book is devoted to a learned, pains- 
taking, and withal interesting account of Euripides's 
influence on antiquity, on the middle ages and the 
renaissance, on the neo-classic age, on the nineteenth 
century and our own. Mr. Lucas affirms the state- 
ment that there are more quotations in later (ancient) 
literature from Euripides’s Orestes than from all the 
extant works of Aeschylus and Sophocles; and more 
quotations from Euripides as a whole than from any 
other poet except Homer and Menander. The chief 
tribute to Euripides in the Middle Ages is of course the 
Christus Patiens, cribbed to the extent of one line in 
three. The first regular play in modern European 
drama is, according to Mr. Lucas, the Latin Ecirinis of 
Mussato, in the fourteenth century. On what prin- 
ciple does he ignore the six Latin plays written in the 
tenth century by the nun Hrotsuit of Gandersheim? 

As the worid now sees Euripides through a film of 
Murray, the world of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance saw him through a fog of Seneca; but in the 
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sixteenth century he became again a living influence. 
Milton’s debt to him is interestingly analysed. Goethe 
was his greatest admirer. “...the one world-dram- 
atist of the nineteenth <century>, Ibsen, though no 
direct indebtedness is discernible, has been his greatest 
and closest counterpart”’. 

Perhaps the ages can be most conveniently linked by 
three variants of the opening.lines of the Medea, 
‘Ah would the Argo ne'er had winged her way’, etc. 
The Virgin opens the Christus Patiens with the words 

Ah would the snake had never entered Eden. 

In the seventeenth century, Rhodius’s Joseph (in 
which Potiphar’s wife naturally closely resembles 
Phaedra) begins: 

Ah would that Joseph ne'er had ta’en his way 

To Egypt. 

And Byron, perched on the Symplegades, scribbled, 

O how I wish that an embargo 

Had kept in port the good ship Argo, 

Who still unlaunched from Grecian stocks 

Had never passed the azure rocks. 

But now I fear her trip will be a 

Damned business for my Miss Medea. 
BARNARD COLLEGE Emiry J. Purnam 


Roman Politics. By Frank Frost Abbott. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company (1923). Pp. vi + 177. 
This book appears in the series, Our Debt to Greece 

and Rome; the editors of the series were fortunate in 
securing Professor Abbott for the writing of a work on 
this particular subject. All who are familiar (and what 
students of Roman history are not?) with his former 
works, at once so scholarly and so readable, will open 
this little book with the anticipation that the author of 
Roman Political Institutions will have much that is 
worth while to say. And no reader, I think, will be 
disappointed. For the epithet ‘masterly’ is hardly too 
strong to apply to the work; it is a veritable multum in 
parvo, remarkable for the condensation by which so 
much that is significant has been included, for its 
judicial omissions, its simplicity, clearness, and direct- 
ness, and for the striking parallels which the author's 
knowledge of modern, as well as ancient, politics 
enables him to draw. 

The book is so accessible, so easily and quickly read, 
and so well worth reading, that criticism and analysis 
seem almost a work of supererogation. Having 
registered my general opinion above, I can therefore 
afford to be brief. Professor Abbott has divided his dis- 
cussion into four main parts: The Roman System of 
Government (3-46); Roman Politics and Modern 
Politics (47-137); Some Political and Social Problems 
Common to the Romans and to Modern Peoples 
(138-163); Some Final Reflections (164-168). The 
Notes (171-174) are placed after the last section and 
are followed by a Bibliography (175-177). The lack of 
an index is supplied to some extent by a very detailed 
table of contents (v-vi). 

The sketch of the Roman political system and its 
historical development will prove instructive as an 
example of the condensation referred to above, even 


though the facts are all familiar. As to the section on 
Roman, and modern politics, I can not do better than 
to quote the author’s conclusion (72-73): 

If we should try to set down the valuable contri- 
butions which the Romans have made to modern 
political theory, or the achievements of the Romans 
which we may study with profit. .., we should think of 
the doctrines of popular sovereignty, of the equalit 
and brotherhood of man, of the practical proof whi 
they have given us of the value of a flexible constitu- 
tion, of their teachings concerning the th of the 
state, and of their introduction of the historical method 
of studying political institutions.... We should also 
think of their devotion to the state, of their regard for 
law and tradition, of their wise opportunism which 
made their political thinking practical and concrete, of 
their development of a marvellous body of civil law, of 
their careful observance of the principle of local self- 
government, with its acceptance of local institutions 
and practices, and of their success in promoting law 
and order and a feeling of social solidarity, in im- 
proving material conditions throughout the world, 
and in governing and civilizing backward peoples... . 

I note a few miscellaneous points. Certain political 
ideas and institutions which many authorities have 
considered as modern, or ‘Germanic’, are regarded by 
Professor Abbott as of Roman origin. Thus of the 
principle of representation he says (87): 

... the essential facts are that representative govern- 
ment was well known to the Romans and that the 
representative principle survived in the <provincial> 
assemblies and in the Church Councils until the Re- 
naissance came to give it new life. 

And of our judicial system he says, after discussing its 
development in medieval and modern times (97-99): 
“The outstanding fact is that we owe the judge-and- 
jury system to the Romans”. Two of the author's 
most illuminating comparisons are those he makes be- 
tween Roman and modern imperialism, and between 
the Roman and the modern methods of settling un- 
developed country (115-137). The latter comparison 
is one of the most original features of the book, and 
affords one of the clearest instances of the fact that 
modern peoples have still something to learn from 
Roman practices. In the third main division of his 
work, (Some Political and Social Problems, etc.), 
the author shows himself, as usual, keenly alive to 
modern social and economic problems, and skillful in 
detecting resemblances, in some cases not hitherto 
perceived, between these and certain ancient problems. 

There are of course statements in the book that are 
open to criticism. But these, as it seems to me, are not 
numerous. One of the few serious criticisms that can be 
made is that Professor Abbott is not quite fair to the 
Greeks. Most Hellenists would dissent from his re- 
mark (6), ‘Perhaps it is not easy to find much even in 
the political experience of the Greeks which will be of 
practical service to us”. It is rather to the people of 
Aristotle than to the Romans that the credit for origi- 
nating ‘‘the historical method of studying political insti- 
tutions’ (73) is due. And did not the Romans owe 
their conception of the equality and brotherhood of man 
(57-58) to their Greek Stoic teachers? 

The Bibliography might with profit have been 
slightiy expanded. Since the author, for instance, 
discusses (139-140) the Roman trade-guilds, we expect, 
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but fail to find, in his list of books, J. P. Walzing’s 
great work, Les Corporations Professionnelles chez 
les Romains. 

But these flaws are of slight impertance compared 
with the great merits of this little book. A melan- 
choly reflection suggests itself as I conclude this review. 
Of the thousands who have read the caricature of 
Roman history contained in Wells's Outline of History, 
but few will open a book of the character of Roman 
Politics. Yet the general reader will find here the 
qualities he has sought in Wells—interest, brevity, 
simplicity—and will have in addition the advantage of 
being instructed by an author who happens to know 
what he is talking about. 


Smita D. Gray 


SERO SAPIUNT 


The concrete work on the Indiana University stadium 
proved a total failure when made with crushed lime- 
stone. It has been torn down to be replaced with 
gravel concrete. In this connection one might quote 
a note from an interesting book. 

In his Roman Farm Management (101, note 2) Mr. 
Fairfax Harrison writes as follows on Varro, De Re 


Rustica 1.14: 

“The kind of fence which Varro here describes as 
‘ex terra et lapillis compositis in formis’ is also de- 
scribed by Pliny (N. H. XX XV 169), as formaceos or 
moulded, and he adds ‘aevis durant’. It would thus 
clearly appear to have been of gravel concrete, the use 
of which the manufacturers of cement are now telling 
us is the badge of the modern progressive farmer. 
Cato (<De De Agri Cultura> XX XVIII) told how to 
burn lime on the farm, and these concrete fences were, 
of course, formed with lime as the matrix. When only a 
few years ago, Portland cement was first produced in 
America at a cost and in a quantity to stimulate 
the development of concrete construction, engineers 


began with rough broken stone and sand as the constit- 
uents of what they call the aggregate, but someone 
soon ‘discovered’ that the use of smooth natural 
gravel made more compact concrete and ‘gravel 
concrete’ became the last word in engineering practice. 
But it was older even than Varro. A Chicago business 
man visiting Mycenae picked up and brought home a 
bit of rubbish from Schliemann’s excavations of the 
ancient masonry: lying on his office desk it attracted 
the attention of an engineering friend who exclaimed, 
‘That is one of the best samples of the new gravel con- 
crete I have seen. Did it come out of the [Illinois 
tunnel?’ ‘No,’ answered the returned traveller, ‘it 
came out of the tomb of Agamemnon!’” 


Women’s COLLEGE, JOHNSTON 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


THE REPEATED ADVERSATIVE CONJUNCTION 
ONCE MORE 


In Tue CLAssicaAL WEEKLY 14. 153-154, Professor 
Knapp, taking Horace, Sermones 1.3.29-34 as a 
starting-point, cited a number of occurrences in Latin 
and English of the repetition in successive phrases or 
clauses of the same adversative conjunction. This list 
was supplemented by further examples from Latin, 
English, and Greek, contributed by Dr. J. E. Barss 
(15.8), by myself (15.32), and by Professor Harrison 
Cadwallader Coffin (15.184). I have now to add to 
the collection two French instances which caught my 
attention in a recent rereading of Corneille’s Le Cid 
(693-696, 1369-1372): 

Immolez, non A moi, mais A votre couronne, 

Mais a votre grandeur, mais a votre personne; 

Immolez, dis-je, Sire, au bien de tout l’Etat 

Tout ce qu’enorgueillit un si haut attentat. 

J’aime donc sa victoire, et je le puis sans crime; 

Elle assure l'Etat, et me rend ma _ victime, 

Mais noble, mais fameuse entre tous les guerriers, 

Le chef, au lieu de fleurs couronné de lauriers. 
HUNTER COLLEGE E. Haan. 
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ELEMENTARY 
LATIN 


With Correlated Studies 
in English for Junior and 
Senior High Schools 


ULLMAN and HENRY 


A QUESTION AND THE ANSWER 


increased this year in proportion tothe total 
enrollment? If not, why not? 

There is no reason why Latin, which can be a 
very practical subject, should not claim more than 
its quota of students, despite the commercial and 
vocational trend of the times. Times change and 
textbooks must change likewise. EELEMENTARY 
Latin by Ullman and Henry, first of all, attracts 
students by its wealth of superb illustrations, many 
of them reproductions of famous paintings,—some 
in color—, airplane views, and scenes from moving 
pictures, which serve to recreate for the student the 
classic past and make him involuntarily exclaim, 
“I'd like to own that book!” 


gl AS the number in your beginning Latin classes 


A TEACHER'S MANUAL contains additional illustrative 
material. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


AN OXFORD BOOK 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium Liber Secundus. Edited with an Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Commentary, by S. G. Owen. $7.00. 


The Second Book of the 7ristia is especially interesting on account of the 
concise history of Greek and Latin love poetry which it contains. The editor’s 
introduction deals with Ovid's life and the circumstances which led to his 
banishment, and with the theories which have been put forward as to the 
nature of the secret reason which caused his downfall. In the full commentary 
special attention is paid to the allusions to ancient poets, many of whose works 
have perished, and to ancient sports and pastimes. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 


35 West 32nd Street, New York City. 
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LATIN VOCABULARY EXERCISES 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, and FOURTH 
YEARS and 


EXERCISES IN LATIN 
INFLECTION, SYNTAX and WORD FOR- 
MATION 


By S. WALTER SPARKS, Assistant Head- 
master, 


The Park School, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW and EFFECTIVE 
methods of teaching 
VOCABULARY, INFLECTION and SYNTAX 


Maximum Drill in Minimum Time 
stimulate and sustain interest and effort. 
Adopted by a large number of schools. 

Sample copies on request. 


H. M. BIDEN CO. 


112 W. Fayette St. Baltimore, Md. 


A SET OF THREE, DOUBLE-FACE, 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS IN LATIN 


spoken by 
PROF. BERTHOLD L. ULLMAN 
State University of Iowa 


The Contents 

Pronunciation, Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, English Pronun- 
ciation of Latin. 

Pronunciation of Latin. g 

Midas and the Golden Touch (Ovid, Met.) 

Horatius at the Bridge. Latin Quotations. 

The People of Gaul (Caesar, B.G. I.1) 

The Inhabitants of Britain (Caesar, B.G. V. 12) 

The Attack on Catiline (Cicero, Cat. I.1) 

The Crucifixion of a Roman Citizen (Cicero, Verr. V. 62-63) 

The records may be used on any phonograph. Sold in sets, 
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Games of the Latin Noun, may be played 
by all grades including beginners. Price 5fc. 


Verb Games,—five different games, each 35c. 
Nos. 1 and 2, on principal parts; Nos. 3 and 
4, on verb forms; No. 5, on verb terminations. 
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A unique and practical contribution to the study and appreciation of the Latin language for 
the purpose of developing greater interest in Latin as well as inducing a better appreciation of 


the literary value of the subject. 


The records, five in number, are clear and distinct in enunciation and were carefully prepared 
to meet the requirements of class-room instruction and to serve as an authoritative reference 


for oral practice. 
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